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Nominating Committee for Annual Meeting 


The President of the National Tuberculosis Association, Dr. Gerald B. Webb, by action of the Board of 
Directors, has appointed the following Nominating Committee to nominate directors for the National Tuber- 
culosis Association for the next one and two years. 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel, chairman, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Dr. C. C. Browning, 700 Merritt Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dr. H. K. Dunham, 2503 Auburn Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 

Miss Edna L. Foley, 104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Dr. A. M. Forster, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mr. E. K. Gaylord, 315 Oklahoman Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dr. A. K. Stone, Framingham Center, Mass. 

In accordance with the new by-laws finally ratified by the Board of Directors on March 11, the Board will consist 
of representative directors nominated by the state and affiliated associations, and in addition 50 directors at large. 
Members of the Association and others having suggestions for directors at large are requested to send them to the 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee, Dr. Lee K. Frankel. Any reader of the BULLETIN is privileged to make such 


The directors will be elected at the time of the annual meeting of the National Association, June 14 to 17, in 


The names of the Committee are: 


| Regulations Governing Reduced Fare 


for Annual Meeting 


As indicated in the April BULLETIN, 
the application of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association for reduced fares for 
persons attending the annual meeting, 
June 13 to 17, has been granted by all 
of the passenger associations except two. 
In the case of the New England Pas- 
senger Association governing the New 
England states, no reduction can be 
secured, At the time of going to press 
we have not heard from the Transcon- 
tinental Passenger Association control- 
ling the Pacific coast states and Nevada. 
All other states, however, are included 
in the reduced-fare regulations. Those 
planning to attend the annual meeting 
should read carefully the following reg- 
ulations and observe them strictly. 


Fare 


A reduction of one and one-half fare 
on the certificate plan will apply for 
members and dependent members of 
their families attending the meeting of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
to be held in New York, June 13 to 17. 


Who Is a Member? 


In accordance with letter from C. M. 
Burt, chairman of the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, “the special fares (referred to 
above) are applicable only for members 
of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and dependent members of their 
families; but persons representing firms 
who are members of the above organiza- 
tion may also avail themselves of the 


reduction authorized. Persons not com- 
ing within either of the two above 
classes cannot properly and legally take 
advantage of the special fares.” As we 
interpret this paragraph, which is in 
response to a specific inquiry from the 
National Association, any individual who 
is a member of the National Association, 
together with members of his or her 
family, may receive the reduced rate. 
Any secretary or representative of a 
loca! or state association or sanatorium 
or other agency that is a member of the 
National Association may also secure 
the reduced rate. Other persons can- 
not. It will be necessary for such per- 
sons to make application for member- 
ship in the National Association (fee, 
$5.00) before they will be eligible to the 
reduced fare rate. Applications for 
membership should be sent to the Na- 
tional Association before going ticket is 
purchased. 


Purchase of Ticket 


Tickets at the regular, one way, adult 
tariff fares for the going journey should 
be purchased from June 9 to 15. They 
cannot be purchased at any other date. 
When purchasing ticket a certificate 
should be requested from the ticket 
agent. Do not make the mistake of 
asking for a receipt. In requesting cer- 
tificate be sure to indicate that certificate 
is on account of attendance at the annual 
meeting of the National Tuberculosis 
Association in New York, June 13 to 17. 


Tickets on the certificate plan must be 
purchased at least thirty minutes before 
departure of train. Certificates are not 
kept at all stations. Any ticket agent, 
however, can give information as to 
where certificates and through tickets 
to the place of meeting can be obtained. 
In such case, purchase a local ticket to 
the station which has certificates in stock 
where a through ticket can be purchased 
with the regular certificate. 


Endorsement and Validation 

Immediately on arrival at hotel head- 
quarters in New York (the Waldorf- 
Astoria) present certificate to a desig- 
nated individual at the registration desk. 
All certificates must be endorsed by , 
Philip P. Jacobs before they are in 
proper form to be validated. Without 
such identification certificates will not 
be valid. A special agent of the carriers 
will be in attendance at the registration 
desk, June 15 and 16, from 8.30 A. M. 
to 5.30 P. M. to validate certificates. 
Persons arriving at the meeting and 
leaving for home prior to these dates 
or arriving later than these dates can- 
not obtain the benefit of the reduced 
fare. No refund of fare will be made 
on account of failure either to obtain 
proper ‘certificate or account of failure 
to have certificate validated. 


Minimum Requirement 
_ It must be understood that the reduc- 
tion on the return journey is not guar- 
anteed, but it is contingent on an at- 
tendance of not less than 350 members 
or dependent members of their families 
holding regularly issued certificates from 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Hospital Library and Service Bureau 


A Hospital Library and Service Bureau 
has been organized by national public 
health, medical, social service, and other 
organizations, aided by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The bureau will serve, 
gratuitously, all persons interested in 
the construction, equipment, and opera- 
tion of hospitals, sanatoria, health cen- 
ters, and similar institutions. Informa- 
tion on these various subjects will be 
available in the form of proceedings, 
reports, floor plans, photographs, etc. 
It will be one of the functions of the 
Hospital Library and Service Bureau, 
located at 22 East Ontario street, Chi- 
cago, Ill, to give information regarding 
all state, national and international as- 
sociations dealing with any phase of hos- 
pital or public-health work. 


The Children’s National T.B. Society 


“Christmas time—is children’s time. 

“It is almost a year now since you 
have made a contribution to our work, 
and as you have read our little publica- 
tion from time to time, you must have 
noticed that your money was well in- 
vested. 

“Will you not kindly respond by send- 
ing $25.00, or whatever you can this 
year? 

“With best wishes for a happy Christ- 
mas. 

Surely a model letter, conservative, 
kindly, dignified, and one to wring both 
tears and cash from the pockets of even 
a stony-hearted misanthrope. Yet, mis- 
anthropes might be fewer were the facts 
given in the letter somewhat less dubi- 


ous. 

‘In the files of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association are five overflowing 
folders containing the history of the 
Children’s National Tuberculosis Soci- 
ety, of Chicago and Alamogordo, N. M. 
—a history revealing a combination of 
audacity and business acumen rarely 
found outside the pages of fiction. 

From the beginning of its activities in 
1913, the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation has been besieged with inquiries 
regarding this society, and, from time 
to time, has published reports of the 
results of investigations made by itself 
and organizations who questioned the 
soundness of its philanthropy. Addi- 
tional information regarding its activi- 
ties has recently been gathered by the 
National Association which may be of 
interest to anti-tuberculosis workers 
generally. 

Readers of the BuLLETIN may recall 
that the Children’s National Tuberculo- 
sis Society was incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois in 1913, “to provide 
homes and accommodations for persons 
afflicted with tuberculosis, or who are 
subject to tuberculosis and other ail- 
ments; to operate and maintain homes 
and camns throughout the United States 
which will be beneficial. to such persons; 
to provide facilities for giving voca- 
tional training to such persons; to ren- 
der educational assistance in arts and 
trades which will be beneficial to them, 
and generally to assist such persons di- 
rectly and indirectly to better their 
health and general condition; to publish 
such literature as the directors shall 
deem expedient relative to their work.” 

The guiding spirit of the organization 
from the first has apparently been Dr. 
Paul Burmaster, of Chicago, and its main 
support has come through the sale of a 
small magazine called Our Tuberculous 
Children. The net proceeds from the 
sale of this publication, it was claimed, 
were devoted to the maintenance of a 
“home for tuberculous children” at Ala- 
mogordo, N. No mention of chil- 
dren, however, is made in the charter 
of the society. 

At the request of a number of organi- 
zations, the books of the society were 
audited in 1915, and the auditor’s state- 
ment at that time showed that the re- 
ceipts for a period of 15 months were 
approximately $23,000, exclusive of the 
percentage to solicitors. The Chamber 


of Commerce of Cleveland, where the 
society formerly maintained a_ branch 
office, computed that, by adding the @ 
per cent. commission then paid to agents, 
the total collection for a period of 15 
months must have exceeded $50,000. 

Five years later, in January, 1920, a 
visitor to “Mountainair,” the society's 
Alamogordo institution, described his 
visit to the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation as follows: 

“On my way out we met Mrs. C A, 
Garrett, who lives in Alamogordo and 
is acting as matron pro tem., and three 
children, all the patients now in the 
sanatorium, in a buggy drawn by one 
horse, and inasmuch as the buggy con- 
tained the entire staff and all the patients 
of the institution, I presume you will be 
safe in referring to it, if you wish, asa 
‘one-horse affair.’ ” 

At that time the Children’s National 
Tuberculosis Society was trying to raise 
an endowment fund of $100,000 for this 
institution. 

Agents selling the society’s magazine 
have made their appearance in practically 
every part of the country, among their 
number, according to the agents’ own 
statement, being charitable society girls 
and vaudeville actresses. In a recent 
interview one of these agents stated 
that she paid five cents to Dr. Burmaster 
for each booklet that she sold, and the 
balance, usually five cents, she retained, 
In January of this year, a tuberculosis 
worker in Tennessee reported that a 
woman there had been selling Our Tu- 
berculous Children for the past ten 
years. 

That these representatives of the so- 
ciety are occasionally possessed with an 
abundance of self-confidence, was well 
illustrated a few months ago when a 
young lady called on the mayor of a 
middle western city for an endorsement 
of the work of the society. The mayor, 
however, communicated with a brother 
attorney at Alamogordo and received 
the following reply: 

“Your letter of the 11th inst. is re- 
ceived, and replying beg to advise that 
the Children’s National Tuberculosis 
Society is incorporated, but it does not 
have a hospital here. It did own some 
property here, but this outfit has never 
done what it claims, and it is not worthy 
the faith or assistance of anyone. It 
has sold its property here and has not 
operated at all for some months. There 
should be no solicitors out for funds, 
but I have heard from such from differ- 
ent parts of the country; but this should 
be suppressed wherever found. I do 
not know Mrs. K. E. Chamblin. Ala- 
mogordo has already received many 
knocks on account of this outfit.” 

The incident was given due publicity 
in one of the city’s large dailies. The 
power of the press, however, did not de- 
ter the society from addressing a letter 
to a newspaper in IIlinois with the fol- 
lowing request: 

“Do you know some good woman who 
might aid our educational health work 
and sell our little health publication a 
ten cents per copy? It is a clean, 

(Continued on page 9) 
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The Hub 


Sidelights on the Tuberculosis Campaign as Conducted from National 
Headquarters 


New Offices 


If any of the readers of the BULLETIN 
imagine that it is an casy matter to move 
a dozen organizations out of compara- 
tively comfortable quarters into two 
floors of a new building, that person is 
invited to visit the offices of the various 
national health agencies just now getting 
settled in the Penn Terminal Building, 
New York. 

The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, as previously announced, has moved. 
Its new address is 370 Seventh avenue. 
The office is not entirely settled, but it 
is gradually getting so. 

On the fifteenth floor of the new 
building are housed the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, the American Social 
Hygiene Association, National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing, and 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. On the sixteenth floor will be 
housed the following organizations: 


American Public Health Association. 

Bureau of Social Hygiene. 

Child Health Organization of America. 

Maternity Center Association. 

New York Community Service. 

New York Diet Kitchen Association. 

National Health Council (New York 
office). 


Visitors to New York will easily find 
the offices of the association at 370 
Seventh avenue. We are directly oppo- 
site the Pennsylvania Station and only 
one block from Broadway. 


Medical Service Assists U. S. 
Government 


Dr. Pattison and Mr. Kidner have been 
drafted into government service for a 
somewhat indefinite period. The com- 
mittee to provide for the location and 
establishment of United States Public 
Health Hospitals, under the appropria- 
tion of $18,000,000 granted by the last 
Congress, has chosen these men as the 
best-qualified persons in the entire coun- 
try to be of special use to them in this 
connection. 


Dr. William Charles White, of Pitts- 
burgh, is chairman of this committee, 
and the other members are: Dr. Frank 
Billings, Dr. Pierce Bailey and Dr. 
Bowman, of Pittsburgh. Correspon- 
dence to Dr. Pattison or Mr. Kidner, 
however, should be addressed to the 
office of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, 370 Seventh avenue, New York. 


Dr. Hatfield at Oteen 


Dr. Hatfield has recently completed a 
ten-day trip to Asheville in connection 
with the new school of tuberculosis to 
be established at Oteen. He also visited 
Columbia, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., and Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Committee on National Health 
Work Study 


The National Tuberculosis Association 
participated in the recent conference of 
national social agencies called by the 
National Information Bureau and held 
in Washington on April 14. Out of this 
conference grew a committee represent- 
ing various functional groups of na- 
tional social agencies. This committee 
will have charge of a study of ten or 
fifteen large cities to determine the ex- 
tent and nature of work being done by 
national agencies in these cities. The 
study will be conducted by the National 
Information Bureau under the direction 
of the committee. 


The health organizations are repre- 
sented on the committee by Dr. Donald 
B. Armstrong. Mr. Jacobs represented 
the National Association at the confer- 
ence. 


Contracts Let for 1921 Seal 


Contracts for the printing of 800,000,- 
000 Christmas seals have been awarded 
as follows: 400,000,000 to the Strobridge 
Lithographing Company, of Cincinnati, 

, 300,000,000 to the Eureka Specialty 
Printing Company, of Scranton, Pa., and 
100,000,000 to the Zeeze Wilkinson Com- 
pany, of New York City. 


The poster design will be chosen in 
the immediate future, and contracts for 
printing will be let before the next But- 
LETIN goes to press. 


Field Supervisor’s Southern Trip 


Mr. Strawson has been spending the 
last month largely in the southern states. 
He has covered the states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky. 
This has been in the nature of a general 
field trip, largely for the purpose of get- 
ting acquainted and determining the na- 
ture of any special problems in which 
assistance is desired. 


Walter D. Thurber, Maine Execu- 


tive Secretary 


Walter D. Thurber, who has for the 
last five years served as managing direc- 
tor of the Illinois Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, has resigned from that position to 
accept a position as executive secretary 
of the Maine Public Health Association, 
with headquarters at Augusta. Mr. 
Thurber will take up his new duties in 
Maine about May Ist. 


National Social Workers Exchange 


Program 


Readers of the BuLLETIN will be in- 
terested in some recent developments in 
the National Social Workers’ Exchange. 
For over two years the Exchange has 
handled the employment service of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. The 
tuberculosis workers of the country have 
in this way become familiar with its 
work. 

The program of the National Social 
Workers’ Exchange for the year 1921 
calls for these new features: 

1. An active effort will be made to 
recruit men and women into the field of 
social work. The need for additional 


(Continued on page 12) 


FRONT VIEW OF “TINY TIM’S HOUSE,” THE NEW TOY THEATRE WHICH WILL 
BE PLACED ON SALE BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EARLY IN MAY. 
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A Federal Tuberculosis Campaign 


“It is eminently proper for state govern- 
ments to expend funds for the maintenance 
of tuberculosis sanatoria for human patients; 
but, likewise it ts extremely important to use 
vigorous measures to check the introduction 
of germ-laden milk into the channels of com- 
merce.” Read what the Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has to say regarding the govern- 
ment’s object in applying the tuberculin test 
to cattle and the results that have been 
achieved. 


As far back as twenty years ago it 
was known that tuberculosis among live 
stock was steadily increasing and that 
if the herds of the nation were to be 
preserved from its invasion some 
measures would have to be employed to 
check its spread. Accordingly in 1919 
arrangements were made by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry with the Health 
Department of the District of Columbia 
to apply the tuberculin test to all bovine 
animals in the district. As a result of 
those tests 18.87 per cent. of the animals 
were found to be tuberculous. The 
diseased animals were removed from 
the herds, a very large percentage of 
them were slaughtered, and careful post- 
mortem examinations revealed the pres- 
ence of tuberculous lesions. In this way 
the disease was gradually exterminated 
and among the cattle in the district the 
annual test made during the fiscal year 
terminating June 30, 1919, showed out 
of a total of 1,200 cattle tested, only 
eight that were condemned as _ tuber- 
culous. 

Having thus demonstrated that an 
area containing a bovine population of 
upwards of 1,200 animals could be freed 
of this disease, the Bureau maintained 
that the same methods, if applied over a 
large area, would be productive of 
similar results. An appropriation was 
asked of Congress to enable the Bureau 
to cooperate with the respective states 
in eradicating tuberculosis, and the first 
appropriation specifically made for the 
work became available July 1, 1917, 
amounting to $75,000. During that year 
arrangements were made with twelve or 
15 of the States for carrying on the work. 
The program outlined for the campaign 
was divided into three projects, namely: 
(1) the eradication of tuberculosis from 
pure-bred herds of cattle; (2) the 
eradication of tuberculosis from cir- 
cumscribed areas, and (3) the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis from swine. The 
first project, the eradication of tuber- 
culosis from pure-bred herds, had been 


advocated for several years and it had 
been suggested that herds which were 
officially known to be free from tuber- 
culosis should be placed upon an ac- 
credited list so that owners might be 
given the credit for having health herds. 

So that this project of the campaign 
might be properly started a proposed 
plan for accrediting herds was proposed 
by the Bureau and approved by live 
stock sanitary officials as well as repre- 
sentatives of the pure-bred cattle asso- 
ciations. 


Arrangements were then made for 
taking up the work in additional States 
and its inauguration has developed quite 
rapidly. At the present time cooperative 
work is being carried on in 43 States and 
tentative plans have been made for ex- 
tending it to the five additional States. 
Cooperative work is also being con- 
ducted in the Hawaiian Islands and may 
extend to the other insular possessions. 
The basis for cooperation is that the 
respective states shall provide funds to 
employ inspectors in an equal number 
to those assigned by the Bureau, and 
Congress has provided for the payment 
of indemnities to the owners of tuber- 
culous cattle which are destroyed. 

As an example of the results which 
have been obtained, in June, 1919, out 
of a total of 33,171 cattle tested in 44 
states, 1,421 were found to be infected. 
It required the services of 175 Bureau 
employees and 88 states’ employees to 
perform this task. 


In several localities in different States 
eradication of tuberculosis from circum- 
scribed areas is now under way, and 
should extend as the campaign becomes 
better known to the live-stock owners. 
All the work that has been done up to 
this time is voluntary on the part of 
the live stock owners—there is no law 
or regulation compelling owners to place 
their herds under supervision. There is 
a regulation, however, which prescribes 
that cattle for dairy and breeding pur- 
poses which are shipped interstate shall 
be tuberculin tested by a duly authorized 
state veterinary surgeon or by a veteri- 
nary inspector of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

A few decades ago tuberculosis of 
animals was confined principally to the 
older dairy sections of the country, and 
the native cattle of the West and South 
were probably free from infection. With 


— 


the development of the Middle Western 
States dairy and beef cattle were intro- 
duced from the older States and a con- 
siderable number of tuberculous animals 
were no doubt shipped to those pioneer 
States. The native cattle when associated 
with the diseased animals naturally con- 
tracted the disease. We can trace pretty 
definitely the source of the infection of 
tuberculosis in practically every State, 
In the irrigated valleys of Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico, the dairy industry has 
developed in those and high-producing 
cows have been imported from other 
States. With their introduction tubercu- 
losis was brought in. Take the Southern 
duction of improved cattle into that area 
until the campaign of eradicating the tick 
States as a whole. There was little intro- 
was inaugurated. As quickly as counties 
and states were freed of the Texas fever 
tick, improved dairy and beef herds 
were introduced, and until this invasion 
of cattle from other states started, the 
percentage of tuberculosis in live stock 
was nil. Even at this date the percent- 
age of the disease among all of the 
cattle in the Sounthern states is probably 
less than 1 per cent., whereas in some 
of the older states it may reach 35 per 
cent. The live stock sanitary officials of 
the states that are comparatively free 
from tuberculosis appreciate the favor- 
able condition their live stock is in and 
they have great ambitions to develop 
a high type of cattle industry. They are 
determined that it shall be developed 
upon a sound, healthy foundation. 
Therefore they are using vigorous 
efforts to keep tuberculous animals from 
being introduced, while carrying on 
campaigns to exterminate the small per- 
centage of tuberculosis that now exists. 

As to pure-bred herds, their owners 
appreciate the fact that cattle purchasers 
in the future are going to be more dis- 
criminating as to where they obtain 
stock. If they have an accredited list 


‘containing hundreds of pure-bred herds 


known to be free from tuberculosis, 
they naturally will make their purchases 
out of such herds and will keep away 
from herds whose health is unknown. 

With reference to tuberculosis in 
swine—in 1917 at the official abattoirs in 
the United States where federal meat 
inspection is maintained there were 
slaughtered 40,210,847 swine of which 
3,978,168 were retained on account of 
showing some lesions of tuberculosis. 

(Continued on page 9) 


There are about 80,000 people in this picture. The cattle which were condemned in Federally inspected establishments last 


year because of tuberculosis would have supplied these people with half a pound of beef daily for 376 


days—more than a 


year. And enough tuberculous hogs were condemned last year to supply each person with half a pound of pork daily 
for 250 days. This enormous waste of food caused by tuberculosis is largely preventable. 
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54 Winners in National Tournament 


The first of the two national tourna- 
ments for the present school year closed 
February 26th with twice as many win- 
ners aS a year ago. Forty-three pen- 
nants and 11 banners go to schools 
ranging in location from Idaho to New 
Jersey. The total number of jousting 
schools was far greater than in the tour- 
nament for the first semester of 1919-20. 

The pennants are presented by the 
National Association as trophies to the 
schools and classes in which the most 
pupils in ratio to enrollment, qualified 
as knights banneret within 15 consecu- 
tive weeks. In the tournament just 
closed, each winner enrolled 100 per 
cent. as knights banneret except for 
pupils excused for long absence, as spe- 
cified in the tournament guide. Each 
banner is presented to the contestant in 
each of the eleven tournament divisions 
which not only enrolled as large a per- 
centage of knights banneret as any other 
contestant but presented the record of 
the largest number of chores. As an 
indefinite number may win pennants and 
only eleven can win banners, the ban- 
ners are first prizes. 

A still higher trophy, the grand ban- 
ner, will this year be presented to any 
school that wins banners in both tour- 
naments. These trophies will be awarded 
after June 11th, the closing date for the 
second tournament. 


Winners of Banners 
Division I. Reder School, Kruger, Mon- 


tana. 

Division II. St. Joe Public School, St. 
Joe, Idaho. 

Division III. Grade 1B, Greenwood 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Division IV. Grade 1, Lincoln School, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 

Division V. Grade 3A, Central School, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 

Division VI. Grade 4, Franklin School, 

Mars, Iowa. 

Division VII. Grade 5A, Central School, 

- Haddonfield, N. J. 

Division VIII. Grade 6, Jefferson School, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Division IX. Grade 8B, Greenwood 
School, Des Moines, Towa. 

Division X. Grade 9B2, Hiatt Junior 
High, Des Moines, Towa. 

Division XI. Grade 9B4, Hiatt Junior 
High, Des Moines, Towa. 


Winners of Pennants 
Idaho 
District 1, Idaho City. 
District 12, Sublett. 
Grade 1, Mountain Home. 


Grade 3, Mountain Home. 
Grades 3 and 4, Mountain Home. 
Grade 4, Mountain Home. 
Grade 5, Mountain Home. 
Grades 5 and 6, Mountain Home. 
Grade 6, Mountain Home. 
Grade 6, Van Buren School, Cald- 
well. 
Grade 7, Mountain Home. 
Grade 8, Mountain Home. 
Montana 
Molt School, Acton. 
Wyoming 
Grade 5, Central School, Cheyenne. 
Grade 6, Johnson School, Cheyenne. 
South Dakota 
Fairfield School, Huron. 
Golden Prairie School, Randolph. 
Grades 3 and 4, Garfield School, Mad- 
ison. 


Grade 5, Washington School, Madi- 
son. 
Grade 7B, Washington School, Aber- 
deen. 
Nebraska 
District 55, Minden. 
Texas 


Grades 1 and-2, Bellaire. 

Grades 3 and 4, Bellaire. 

Grades 5, 6 and 7, Bellaire. 

Towa 

Grade 1, Clark School, Le Mars. 

Grade 2B, Greenwood School, Des 
Moines. 

Grade 4, Clark School, Le Mars. 

Grade 5, Clark School, Le Mars. 

Grade 5, Franklin School, Le Mars. 

Grade 6, Clark School, Le Mars. 

Grade 6, Franklin School, Le Mars. 

Grade 7, Junior High School, Le 
Mars. 

Grade 7A, Greenwood School, Des 
Moines. 
Grade 7A2, 
Moines. 
Grade 7A4, 
Moines. 
Grade 8A2, 
Moines. 
Grade 8A4, 
Moines. 
Grade 8B4, 
Moines. 
Grade 9B1, 
Moines. 

Illinois 
Walnut High School, Hoyleton. 
District 18, Richview. 

Josephine Milligan Open Air School, 
Jacksonville. 

New Jersey 
woe SB, Central School, Haddon- 

eld. 


Hiatt Junior High, Des 
Hiatt Junior High, Des 
Hiatt Junior High, Des 
Hiatt Junior High, Des 
Hiatt Junior High, Des 
Hiatt Junior High, Des 


Honorable mention is made of Dis- 
trict 31, DeSmet, Ida., which would 
have won a pennant but for the refusal 
of five children in one family to do the 
chores. All the other children became 
knights banneret in 15 weeks. 

Some idea of the work done by Dis- 
trict 1, Idaho City, is shown by the 
following from a letter from the teacher. 
Idaho City is many miles from a rail- 
road and is practically buried in six feet 
of snow from November till May. 

“Some of the parents refused to have 
anything to do with the Crusade. I took 
it upon my shoulders and saw that the 
children kept up the chores. If one 
came to school without brushing his 
teeth, he was promptly sent home and 
the time made up after school. Each 
morning I marked the chore records 
myself and had pupils act as inspectors. 
I submitted myself to examination also, 
and must confess that I began forming 
habits which I had been neglecting.” 

In the four national tournaments that 
have been held, banners have been won 
in Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York and South 
Dakota. Pennants have been won in 
Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Wyoming. 


’Round the Round Table 


Samples of Round Table membership 
certificates and badges have now been 
sent to all the state associations, and the 
National Association can furnish them 
promptly for all Crusaders earning 
places beside the 109 knights of the 
Round Table named in the April But- 
LETIN, 

Crusaders who are now knights ban- 
neret or will become so before summer 
vacation have time before the end of 
the term to earn the 100 points required 
for Round Table seats through the or- 
deals of weight, athletics, physical ex- 
amination, and also through the study of 
hygiene and first aid and through pos- 
ture and scouting, if work in these latter 
requirements began earlier in the year. 
Teachers wishing their pupils to win the 
highest distinction in the Crusade 
should apply to their state associations 
for manuals and Round Table report 
forms. 


Accolade 
The following is the ceremonial for 
investiture of knights of the Round 
Table. The ceremony is conducted by 
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the principal (Crusade grand master) 
or other school authority, who addresses 
first the audience and then the candi- 
dates, who are grouped on one side of 
the stage. 

(To audience) We are happily met 
together to witness the entrance of val- 
iant knights to the Order of the Round 
Table. These Modern Health Cru- 
saders, all Knights Banneret, have each, 
my friends, been proven in ordeals set 
to test their fitness for this highest 
order. 

When King Arthur formed his Round 
Table, he drew to it the flower of chiv- 
alry, “the goodliest company of famous 
knights whereof the world holds rec- 
ord.” Lancelot, Galahad, Percival and 
many other peerless warriors were of 
this chosen band whose victories were 
blazoned on twelve great windows in 
Arthur’s hall. 

Full many years ago departed Arthur 
and his company, and his Round Table 
became a memory, celebrated in song 
and story. Now, “the order 
changeth, yielding place to new.” The 
Round Table is formed again, of 
knights arrayed not in heavy coats of 
mail, but in the golden armor of health. 

(To candidates) For ‘the National 
Legion of Modern Health Crusaders 
and the (name of state) Legion, I now 
create each prowest knight assembled 
here a member of the Round Table. 
That all may know of your needs, I 
present each one of you with a parch- 
ment and a badge. These are the out- 
ward tokens. The order itself lives in 
the spirit and intent of every loyal 
knight. 

Now, just as truly as in the days of 
Arthur, you will find that every morn- 
ing brings a noble chance whereby you 
prove yourself a noble knight. Yours 
is the glorious nrivilege to champion the 
cause of health, and thus to redress 
human wrongs. So live that others, 
seeing your good deeds, will rally to the 
standard. 

(Each candidate is called by name and 
presented with the certificate and badge 
of the Order. Exeunt to martial music.) 
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DRAWING FROM WHICH WILL BE 

MADE THE NEW PIN FOR CRUSADERS 

WHO HAVE ATTAINED THE RANK OF 
KNIGHTHOOD. 


1921-22 Crusade Supplies 


In the development of the Crusade, 
the policy has been to adopt for each 
school year improvements brought out 
by the experience of the preceding year. 
The changes thus made in Crusade sup- 
plies make it necessary, for the sake of 
economy, that both the national and the 
state associations avoid carrying surplus 
stock. Each year, after supplies have 
been provided in the quantities which 
will evidently be required by the schools, 
allowing for reasonable increase, the as- 
sociations can be expected to carry only 
enough supplies to fill small emergency 
orders. 


Following the plan successfully ap- 
plied in the Christmas seal campaign, 
the National Association will invite the 
state associations to place all orders for 
Crusade supplies not later than a speci- 
fied date. On that date orders will be 
placed with printers and manufacturers 
for the total quantities ordered. Any 
subsequent orders will have to be filled 
at such increased costs and risks of de- 
— as small and scattered jobs en- 
tail. 

Under this plan the National Asso- 
ciation is sending the state associations 
the prices for the 1921-22 editions of 
Crusade supplies the first of this month. 
Samples of materials are sent out at the 
same time. Orders are called for not 
later than June 10th, with a view to 
proceeding at once to manufacture the 
total quantity ordered and concluding 
the shipments by July 10th. 

Every local association or school sys- 
tem should at once send the state as- 
sociation an estimate of its needs for the 
next school year or semester. Owing 
to the immense task of distribution, the 
National Association finds it necessary 
to ask local groups to place orders with 
state associations. As in the Christmas 
seal campaign, the National office can- 
not accept orders directly from local 
purchasers unless so directed by the 
state association to meet an emergency. 

If the Crusade supplies ordered by 
June 10th prove far short of the require- 
ments for the whole school year, a sec- 
ond closing date for orders will prob- 
ably be set, in the fall or possibly after 
the Christmas seal sale, so that, by com- 
bining orders, printing costs may be 
lowered. But with smaller total orders 
at that time, prices may be expected to 
be higher than with orders this spring. 
Accordingly, all purchasers are advised 
to order supplies now for the entire 
school year 1921-22, so far as possible. 


Innovations 


The chore records for 1921-22 are 
two-page sheets instead of the four- 
page folders hitherto used. They are 
about one-half the size of the present 
records unfolded, and yet the fine print 
of the latter is largely eliminated in the 
new records. This has been accom- 
plished by transferring the directions 
for teachers to the brief explanation 
circular. 

The scoring spaces are for five weeks 
instead of ten. This removes the neces- 
sity for the teacher to return the record 
to the pupil, when brought to her after 


DRAWING FROM WHICH THE NEW 
KNIGHT BANNERET PINS WILL BE 
MADE, 


the first five weeks, for his use for the 
second five weeks. She hands the pupil 
a new record costing but little more than 
one-half the present style of folder; and 
the objection that the record is too dirty 
or too worn after ten weeks’ use is met, 

In spite of small compass, the chore 
record remains a nutshell guide in hy- 
giene. The notes on the chores are re- 
tained. Some improvements have been 
made, both in the chores and in the 
notes. The blanks for entering the 
pupil’s weight record are also retained. 
The chore record is again printed in 
three editions, primary, standard (inter- 
mediate) and senior, and the editions 
are further differentiated than the pres- 
ent records. 

The new records are in a form to be 
readily put up in pads. The National 
Association will ship them loose in 
bundles, or padded (or banded) in 
quantities of 100 as ordered. 


First Rank to Be Squire 


It is felt by the National Association 
and its advisers that the Crusade has 
now come into such general acceptance 
over the country that it will be possible 
to eliminate one of the four rewards 
hitherto given within 15 weeks. Accord- 
ingly, the reward for page is eliminated 
in the 1921-22 supplies. When the can- 
didate Crusader begins to record his 
performance of chores, he will be a 
page; and five weeks instead of two will 
be required for him to become a Cru- 
sader. He will then receive the certifi- 
cate of enrollment, conveying the title 
of squire. As in the past, the titles of 
knight and knight banneret will be 
earned after 10 and 15 weeks; and for 
30 weeks’ performance the Crusader 
will become knight banneret, advanced 
order. 

The new Certificate of Enrollment 
will be the same size as the present one, 
printed in two colors on both sides. The 
health rules, after authoritative editing, 
are grouped under nine heads corre- 
sponding to the health principles for 
which the circles of the Crusaders’ cross 
stand. Tables of normal weights will 
be printed on the certificate, and a new 
table of blanks in which the Crusader 
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may record his weights and gains from 
month to month throughout the year. 
The illustration on the certificate is the 
group of Crusaders pictured on one of 
the Crusade panels of the National 
Child Welfare Association. 

The squire’s button is replaced by the 
certificate. The knight’s badge will be 
an enameled button in red, white and 
blue. The drawing from which it is de- 
signed is printed in this BuLtetin. The 
design for the knight banneret’s badge 
shows a Crusader, like St. George, slay- 
ing a dragon. As in the present year, 
the knight banneret’s badge will be pro- 
vided both as a celluloid button de luxe 
and as a gold pin. The button will be 
a horizontal ellipse. The pin will be 
square with rounded corners instead of 
the round shape of the last two years. 

The brief shows a number of im- 
provements. It will be an illustrated 
four-page folder with slightly more copy 
than the present brief, but designed to 
give the shortest possible explanation of 
the Crusade program in its fundamental 
and necessary part. The Manual, re- 
vised to date but printed in the same 
style as at present, will give the full pro- 
gram of the Crusade. Every teacher 
who wishes to make health work count 
for the most should have the manual 
instead of the brief. It is a necessary 
guide for Round Table work. 


Census Blank 


The Roll of Health Knighthood, the 
Tournament Guide and the report forms 
for the Round Table and the tourna- 
ments remain the same as at present. A 
small new circular, “Cup Contests and 
Census Blank,” has just been printed. 
It serves to secure reports of the num- 
ber of Crusaders and of the knights 
banneret in each school. Its use before 
the end of the preseent term will assist 
the state associations in rendering re- 
ports for the Inter-state Cup Contest 
and for the Inter-city Cup Contest. A 
census of the total number of Crusaders 
each year will be valuable to the move- 
ment. This circular should also be sent 
out with each tournament report blank, 
to correct certain dates and statements 
on the report no longer in effect. 

The “100 per cent. Knights Banneret” 
banner and the Commission (3-color 
diploma) remain the same from year to 
year. They are the rewards for schools 
or classes enrolling all their pupils as 
knights banneret and, under club or- 
ganization, enrolling 50 per cent. as 
knights banneret or 75 per cent. as 
knights. 

The National Association has a wall 
chart now on the press, “Keep-Well- 
Guide for Every Day.” It will probably 
be the most attractive chart of this na- 
ture published by any health organiza- 
tion. A description of it will appear in 
the June BULLETIN. 


Old Material Serviceable 


In making changes in Crusade mate- 
tial, the National Association avoids as 
far as possible rendering old material 
useless for the next year. Thus the in- 
signia for this year may be distributed 
profitably next year to children who 
have not already received the identical 
buttons and pins. While the present 


certificate of enrollment will not jibe 
with the new chore records, unless 
“squire” is printed in place of “page,” it 
may be used with the present chore 
folder and squire’s button next year. 
Crusade workers who have a surplus of 
any form of present material that they 
cannot afford to discard should order 
the other forms required in present 
editions, including manuals, before the 
supply of the National Association is 
exhausted. 


Evolution of the Crusade’ 
By CHARLES M. DE FOREST 


The Modern Health Crusade was con- 
ceived in the desire to make children 
healthier and their elders healthier 
through them. In point of time, the 
public health motive was considered be- 
fore personal hygiene. ~ 

As the movement grew, the National 
Association soon concluded that the 
Crusade quest could best be attained by 
making teachers the leaders. The schools 
became the avenue for the Crusade, and, 
in harmony, it was decided to subor- 
dinate every other interest to health 
education. 

The elements of organization have 
been made no more than is necessary to 
give children the appeal of membership 
and to secure unity. The Crusade is 
contributed to the schools as a system of 
education. The tuberculosis associations 
retain general direction of the move- 
ment to stimulate the schools and to 
collect and clear suggestions for im- 
proving the system. 

The National Association, as the 
agency incorporating improvements in 
the Crusade, invites every tuberculosis 
association, Crusade leader and teacher 
to send in suggestions. Recommenda- 
tions will be carefully considered by the 
association, through its staff and ap- 
pointed advisers. 

The principles on which the Crusade 
has been built should serve as a guide 
in recommending improvements. The 
problem that the Crusade is designed 
to solve is to arouse and sustain the 
child’s will to do health duties until per- 
formance becomes habitual. As will 
cannot long be kept active without nat- 
ural interest, the following likings of 
the child have been embodied in the 
Crusade. Every child likes to play. 
Every child wants to grow. He likes 
to come up to a record. He likes to 
play that he is grown, and to do some- 
thing worthy of a grown-up person. 
Competition and imitation actuate him. 
He likes to possess badges of accom- 
plishment and position. He loves ro- 
mance. 

Other principles underlying the Cru- 
sade apply to everybody. They are that 
the best way to learn is to do, and that 
a visible daily reminder is a great help 
for the repetition necessary for habit. 

The manner in which the Crusade 
meets each of the above principles is 
readily seen. As to the child’s desire 
to possess badges of accomplishment, 
the Crusade evolved from a celluloid 
button! For several years prior to 1916 
a celluloid button picturing the Red 
Cross Christmas seal had been pro- 


vided as a reward to children selling 
seals. That year the National Asso- 
ciation proposed that the button, given 
for the sale of 25 seals, be supplemented 
by a certificate card for the sale of 10 
seals, a silvered pin for the sale of 100 
seals, and a gilded pin for 500 seals, and 
that each of these rewards convey a 
title, “Modern Health Crusader,” with 
the chivalric rank of page, squire, 
knight or knight banneret. 

The arrangement proved so popular 
that immediately after the 1916 seal sale 
the National Association received in- 
quiries from over the country: “How 
can children who did not sell seals be- 
come Crusaders without waiting for the 
next Christmas campaign?” To meet 
that problem, the experience of a mem- 
ber of the association’s staff with his 
seven-year-old son was drawn upon. To 
teach systematic observance of hygiene 
and give a city boy the moral discipline 
of “chores,” a set of daily health duties 
had been posted in that home, and scor- 
ing spaces ruled after them for marking 
performance each day. 

Based on this home-made score card, 
the first “record of health chores” was 
printed by the National Association 
early in 1917, and the Modern Health 
Crusade became a hygienic movement 
independent of its fiscal origin. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
whether the “ordeal” to become a Cru- 
sader be the sale of seals or the per- 
formance of health chores, the buttons 
—badges of accomplishment—and the 
romantic titles are what supply the “in- 
direct motivation” necessary to make 
children do the work. 

There have been sets of health rules 
similar to the Crusade chores, dating 
back to Benjamin Franklin. Years be- 
fore the Modern Health Crusade there 
were open-air crusaders and crusaders 
of the double-barred cross. Children 
became members by signifying desire. 
Health rules were held up before mem- 
bers as precepts. Points of innovation 
in the Modern Health Crusade were 
making the actual practice of health 
rules (performance of chores) a condi- 
tion precedent to membership, provision 
of a record with table of spaces for 
scoring from day to day, and the estab- 
lishment of health chivalry. By its 
“chore record” the Association im- 
pressed into service the medium of a 
visible reminder used daily. The im- 
portant innovation by the National As- 
sociation in connection with rules, or 
newly christened “chores,” was the table 
of scoring spaces from day to day, and 
in this the association pressed into serv- 
ice the above principles of a visible re- 
minder used daily. By itself, a visible 
reminder to take baths and do other 
duties abominated by the normal child 
soon ceases to be used daily. It is neces- 
sary to sweeten it to the child’s liking. 
The Crusade does this with badges, 
titles and the whole game of health 
chivalry. Romance is played up and 
routine down. The antithesis of these 
two rs should be recalled to mind if 
anyone has a vision of children ardently 
doing Crusade work without Crusade 
rewards. 

It was to conjure further with ro- 
mance and to utilize further the prin- 
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ciple of competition that the Crusade 
tournaments were invented in 1918. 
They have always been an optional fea- 
ture of the Crusade program, in keeping 
with the belief of the National Asso- 
ciation that the program must have 
elasticity. But the rapid increase of 
participants in the national tournaments, 
involving intensified work by pupils and 
teachers, shows their value. 

The Round Table, another optional 
part of the program, was devised to 
unlock the storehouse of Arthurian ro- 
mance for Crusaders. Another motive 
was to extend the unique and activating 
interest of the Crusade to classroom 
study of hygiene, physical examinations 
and the health teachings of the Child 
Health, Playground and _ Recreation, 
Posture, Scouting and Red Cross or- 
ganizations. A third motive was to 
create an advanced program to which 
the Crusader could progress. 


“What are Crusaders to do after 15 
weeks, when they become knights ban- 
neret?” was a common question. Titles 
“Advanced Order” were introduced to 
motivate Crusaders to continue record- 
ing chores over 30 weeks. It is a tenet 
of the writer that children—and not a 
few grown-ups—need the drill of the 
chore records year after year. Vacations 
between the periods of recording are 
an advantage and in accordance with 
the law of will cultivation. To add in- 
terest in taking the work up in succes- 
sive years, the National Association 
changes the designs of insignia each year 
and furnishes chore records in primary, 
intermediate (standard) and senior edi- 
tions. With these sets of chores in- 
creasingly difficult and dignified, and 
with the Round Table, the Crusade of- 
fers the child a progression in keeping 
with his desire to grow. 

The National Association plans to 
further differentiate the work for ad- 
vancing grades. Study is being made 
so that in the continued evolution of the 
Crusade it will closely meet school 
needs. Suggestions are earnestly sought. 
A number of those made have been in 
the name of simplification, but most of 
them call for additional publications 
and may more accurately be called sug- 
gestions for schoolization. They are 
none the less welcome. The article in 
this issue on 1921-22 supplies refers to 
two real simplifying moves, the elim- 
ination of the page’s reward and the 
reduction of the chore record from four 
pages to two. 

The National Association looks for- 
ward to the publication of syllabi for 
teaching hygiene in coordination with 
the Crusade, and hopes that text-books 
through which the Crusade will give 
knowledge of health facts the greatest 
possible practical value will be forth- 
coming. A great deal of time is re- 
quired to produce a good text-book. 
There is always the barrier of funds, 
also. 


Crusade Institute Outline 


There is such a demand for Crusader 
Executives and for training for workers 
in the field, that it seems some intensive 
form of training must be devised. 


For that reason, the following pro- 
grams have been outlined. They will no 
doubt be revised as experience shows 
the need. At present, Miss Osborne is 
using them in this form. They may 
readily be adapted to local requisites. 


The Oregon Tuberculosis Association 
is planning a Modern Health Crusade 
Institute, to be held in Portland during 
the summer, which will be attended by 
Crusader Executives and nurses from 
that state and to which some surround- 
ing states will send theirs. 


Montana is endeavoring to arrange 
for an itinerary of One Day Institutes, 
to be held at the State Normal univer- 
sities across the state. Other states en 
route are also planning to utilize Miss 
Osborne’s services, thus minimizing ex- 
penses. 


In the One Day Institutes, it is neces- 
sary to restrict the work largely to lec- 
tures. However, since demonstration is 
so effective a manner of teaching, it is 
most desirable to introduce it if possible. 
For that reason the scenario is used. 
In this the participants play the parts 
assigned them, thus reproducing the field 
work and gaining experience by actually 
meeting problems. In the Two Day and 
Three Day Institutes, actual demonstra- 
tion with both teachers and pupils should 
be had if possible. 

Experience shows that not more than 
twenty-five pupils should be enrolled 
for an Institute. They should attend 
throughout the whole session. If more 
than that number desire the training, 
two institutes should be arranged, allow- 
ing a day between sessions, 

Lack of space forbids giving the out- 
lines for each of the three programs. 
The Two and Three Day Programs pre- 
sent the same main points as those given 
in the One Day, adding and amplifying 
both topics and demonstrations as the 
time permits. 

The National Association will be glad 
to cooperate with any associations wish- 
ing to arrange an institute and will con- 
tribute the services of Miss Osborne as 
conductor, if traveling and living ex- 
penses can be met by the associations ar- 
ranging the institute. All arrangements 
should be made through the state tuber- 
culosis association. 


MORNING 
The Modern Health Crusade: 
A—Its medical and health basis. 
B—Its pedagogical basis. 
C—Its place in the school curricu- 


lum. 
D—Its place in the tuberculosis pro- 


gram. 
Speaker-—Director—Round Table Dis- 
cussion. 


AFTERNOON 
Introducing the Crusade to school chil- 
dren. Director (5 min.). 
(A scenario in which an institute 
pupil will play the part of the Cru 
sader Executive, with the rest of the 
institute acting as the school chil- 
dren.) 
Discussion. 
Introducing the Crusade to teachers. 
Director (5 min.) 


(A scenario in which an institute 
pupil plays the part of the Crusader 
Executive, and the rest of the insti- 
tute the teachers.) 

Discussion. 

The Crusade in operation in the school- 

room, 

(A scenario in which an institute 
pupil plays the part of the teacher 
to the rest of the institute as pupils. 
A driil in learning the health chores, 
an exercise drill, an inspection by 
pupil officers appointed by the 
teacher. Presentation of honors by 
the teacher.) 

Discussion. 


EVENING 


Arousing and organizing the interest of 
the community. Director (10 min.). 
(A scenario in which four five- 
minute speeches are made by insti- 
tute pupils to the audience, follow- 
ing the speaker.) 
Discussion. 
Maintaining and increasing interest. 
Publicity. A Crusade Program. Round 
Table Discussion. Director (10 min.). 


“The Gentle Perfect Knight” 


A book of value for the Crusade is 
now being published by the World Book 
Co. It is “The Gentle, Perfect Knight,” 
a supplementary reader by Hester Don- 
aldson Jenkins, Ph. D. The idea of the 
book was suggested by James Jenkins, 
Jr., Executive Secretary of the Hamp- 
den County (Mass.) Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, who felt that the children to 
whom the Crusade is given needed a lit- 
tle more background of history and 
legend. He thought that a small book, 
selling at so low a price that every child 
might have a copy, would add attrac- 
tion to Crusade work. The Crusade 
department of the National Association 
has cooperated through suggestions, 
and editings, in the belief that the book 
is a real contribution to the cause. 


June Meeting 


The subject for the June meeting for 
Crusaders is temperance, alcohol, to- 
bacco, injurious soft drinks. Informa- 
tion to be used by the leader may be 
secured from the National Association 
in the pamphlets, “Tobacco versus 
Health” (W. C. T. U.) and “Overstimu- 
lation” (Life Extension Institute). 


Christmas Seal Booklet 


A booklet in which Modern Health 
Crusaders authorized to sell Christmas 
seals make entries of their sales, was 
a feature of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association’s seal sale. The 
child’s name and his teacher’s indorse- 
ment appeared in the book. 

Perhaps its chief attraction to the 
youngsters is a little story, entitled 
“How Ned Helped Save His Brother’s 
Life.” The story ties up the sale of 
Christmas seals with the tuberculosis 
association and with the patients who 
are benefited by its work. 
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A Federal Tuberculosis Campaign 
(Continued from page 4) 


Of that number 76,807 were sufficiently 
diseased to warrant their total con- 
demnation; the balance either passed for 
sterilization or for food. A large per- 
centage of them showed only slight 
lesions in the lymphatic glands prin- 
cipally located in the glands of the head. 
It is estimated that only 65 per cent. 
of the live stock slaughtered for food 
in the United States are killed at official 
abattoirs. Therefore there were 35 per 
cent. additional animals ‘slaughtered at 
unofficial establishments and it is be- 
lieved that the percentage of the disease 
among animals taken to unofficial es- 
tablishments is greater than at abattoirs 
where federal meat inspection is main- 
tained. 

From this it is possible to get a fairly 
clear conception of the extent of tuber- 
culosis among swine in this country. 
From 1907 to 1917 the disease increased 
at the rate of about one per cent. each 
year. Of course the losses due to the 
condemnation of tuberculous animals 
represents a _ substantial amount of 
money and this loss obviously is not 
borne by the proprietors of meat-killing 
establishments. They know the existence 
of the disease and the probable per- 
centage of swine that will be condemned 
out of each lot. Furthermore they know 
that there are certain localities from 
which a high percentage of the swine 
will be condemned. Provision is prob- 
ably made for purchasing these swine 
so that the loss sustained by condemna- 
tion will be deducted from the proceeds 
in an indirect manner. The farmers are 
appreciating this fact more and more— 
and therein lies one of the reasons why 
they are interested in the eradication of 
tuberculosis. To most of them it is an 
economic problem. If they raise diseased 
animals, they will suffer financial loss 
depending upon the amount of the 
disease that exists. Conversely, if they 
raise healthy animals and their locality 
attains a reputation for shipping animals 
free from tuberculosis, they will bring 
a premium on the live stock markets. 

The extermination of tuberculosis 
from live stock is important not only 
from an economic standpoint but also 
because a considerable percentage of 
tuberculosis in the human family, es- 
pecially among children, is positively due 
to the ingestion of infected milk or 
other dairy product of tuberculous 
cattle. It is eminently proper for state 
government to expend funds for the 
maintenance of tuberculosis sanatoria 
for human patients affected with that 
disease; and likewise it is extremely im- 
portant to use vigorous measures to 
check the introduction of germ-laden 
. milk into the channels of commerce. 
While it is true that pasteurization of 
milk destroys the organisms of tuber- 
culosis, a large part of the milk con- 
sumed daily is not pasteurized, and some 
of the milk so treated is not always 
made entirely safe. From our observa- 
tions made of pasteurizing plants used 
on farms where quarantined tuberculous 
herds are maintained, we recommend 
that close supervision be maintained 
over the pasteurization of milk. We find 


this important in undertaking to con- 
vert a diseased herd into a healthy one. 
Where this method is pursued the 
diseased animals are isolated from the 
balance of the herd and when calves are 
born they are immediately taken from 
the dams and brought up on healthy 
foster mothers or fed pasteurized milk 
from the diseased herd. In two notable 
instances we know of, failures to de- 
velop healthy calves which ostensibly were 
handled in accordance with the above 
mentioned rules, resulted. In one case 
the milk from the tuberculous cattle was 
pasteurized but the first two or three 
quarts that were put into the pasteur- 
izing machine went into the spigot or 
spout and the temperature of that milk 
was never raised above the normal 
temperature of the animal from. which 
it was taken. In the other instance 
calves were. supposed to be handled 
strictly in accordance with the above 
mentioned rules; when they were tuber- 
culin tested at slightly over six months 
of age, three out of five of them were 
found to be infected. Inspectors repre- 
senting the Board of Animal Industry 
are located in practically every state in 
the country. They attend meetings of 
live stock associations and farmers’ 
gatherings and disseminate, as far as 
possible among the live stock owners, 
information regarding tuberculosis and 
the means now being employed to eradi- 
cate it. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry pub- 
lishes the following bulletins on the sub- 
ject of tuberculosis eradication among 
cattle and swine: 


The Accredited Herd Plan in Tuber- 
culosis Eradication, (No. 782). 


Control and Eradication of Tuberculosis 
in Cattle, (containing a list of herds 


officially accredited as free from 
tuberculosis). 
Tuberculosis Facts Regarding _ the 


Disease in Cattle, (Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 473). 


Tuberculosis of Hogs, (Farmer’s Bulle- 
tin No. 781). 


Regulations Governing the Appraise- 
ment of Tuberculous Cattle and 
Expenditures on Account of the Con- 
trol and Eradication of Tuberculosis 
of Animals. 


Regulations Governing the Interstate 
Movement of Live Stock. 


These bulletins may be procured free 
of charge by addressing a request to 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Exhibit Frames 


The National Child Labor Committee, 
105 East 22d street, which has discon- 
tinued its traveling exhibit, is offering 
for sale about a dozen boxes of exhibit 
frames in very good condition. The 


committee is desirous of disposing of 
these to some organization which can 
make good use of them. 

Tuberculosis associations interested in 
the purchase of the frames are requested 
to address the Child Labor Committee at 
105 East 22d street, New York City. 


Children’s National T. B. Society 
(Continued from page 2) 


work, especially for an elderly lady. We 
pay suitable compensation.” 

During September, 1920, a representa- 
tive of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation wrote to the Alamogordo home 
requesting information regarding the 
admission of patients to the institution. 
The reply was signed by Mrs. J. R. 
Crocker, Alamogordo, N. M., Box C-. 
The letter states: 

“Your letter of inquiry just received, 
and will furnish you desired informa- 
tion. We have a beautiful location, alti- 
tude about 4,400 ft. Sanatorium sur- 
rounded by large orchard and beautiful 
grounds. We have two attending phy- 
sicians and trained nurse. Plenty of 
nourishing food, outdoor quarters for 
sleeping. Winters are mild enough to 
permit this. Our rates, which include 
all expenses, except personal laundry, 
are $80.00 per month for patients able 
to go to dining-room; $85.00 per month 
for bed patients.” 

Following this letter, the National Tu- 
berculosis Association’s representative 
addressed another letter to Mrs. Crocker 
calling her attention to the fact that the 
society’s magazine stated that children 
were admitted to the institution free of 
charge. No reply to this letter was re- 
ceived, however. j 

The latest information regarding the 
activities of the society came to hand in 
January of this year, through an execu- 
tive secretary of a tuberculosis associa- 
tion in Texas. A gentleman in Houston 
had received the letter appearing at the 
lead of this article. He accordingly in- 
quired of the postmaster at Alamogordo 
regarding the institution there, and re- 
reived this reply: 

“There have been no children at this 
sanatorium for nearly a year, nor any 
signs of their bringing any to it. Per- 
sonally, I would not subscribe one penny 
to its upkeep under present conditions.” 

This gentleman had contributed $25.00 
to the support of the society and had 
received in return a $25.00 certificate 
granting him “the privilege of sending 
or designating a poor tuberculous child 
to the sanatorium for a year or less, 
free.” 

The double-barrcd cross has appeared 
on the cover of Our Tuberculous Chil- 
dren for several years. As the emblem 
of the tuberculosis campaign has now 
been registered as the trade-mark of the 
National Association, a letter has been 
written to the society calling their atten- 
tion to the fact. 

We venture to ask Dr. Burmaster why 
he continues to collect money for a work 
that apparently does not exist? 


Decreased Tuberculosis Mortality 


As the result of a state-wide intensive 
health campaign among negroes, the 
North Carolina Tuberculosis Association 
is able to point to a definite decrease in 
a number of deaths from tuberculosis. 
The number of deaths in the state have 
been steadily decreasing for the last few 
years. In 1918 there were recorded 1,791 
deaths among negroes, and in 1919 the 
number was 1,540, or a reduction of 251. 
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Suggestions from the Field 


This department of the Bulletin is conducted in connection with the Loan Service Bureau of the Publicity Department. It is designed to give 
valuable suggestions regarding new lines of work or new methods originated or successfully used by tuberculosis associations throughout the 


Bequest Insurance 


The following is an outline of a plan 
which the editor of the BuLLetin be- 
lieves might commend itself to some 
persons interested in advancing anti- 
tuberculosis work. 

Almost everyone is definitely inter- 
ested in some phase of the splendid 
efforts being made for social better- 
ment. Most of us support heartily 
religious, charitable, scientific and edu- 
tional organizations which look to pri- 
vate contributions for their maintenance. 
But because few of us can he thoroughly 
satisfied with what we are doing, the 
following explanation of bequest insur- 
ance may merit attention, as pointing the 
way to a larger program. 

Colleges derive their funds in a great 
measure from bequests left them by 
their alumni. Laboratories are equipped 
because wealthy men are pleased that 
their monuments may be represented by 
progress in science. But where one man 
leaves an estate sufficient to provide be- 
quests, there are many who, though char- 
itably inclined, cannot afford to name in 
their wills anyone other than their im- 
mediate dependents. Death is uncertain. 
Market values fluctuate. A man can- 
not in fairness to his family provide 
for charity in a way that may place the 
welfare of his family in question. 

However, bequest insurance, that is, 
life insurance left as a bequest, offers a 
way to this large group of men and 
women. If they cannot pledge funds 
from their estates, they can add some- 
thing to their annual budget. A yearly 
payment of less than current interest on 
a loan will create an estate in favor of 
the charity named. This estate becomes 
payable at death—but neither the in- 
sured nor the beneficiary ever pay one 
cent toward the principal sum. 

One of the obvious advantages of this 


plan is that a man can thus accurately, 


judge the size his gift may be. He is 
faced by no possible shrinkage of his 
estate. 

Another point not quite so obvious is 
this: Donations to charity may be de- 
ducted in your income tax return up to 
15 per cent. of your income. An insur- 
ance premium, where an organized char- 
ity is named as beneficiary without right 
of revocation, is deductible under this 
head. 

If a gift is made to an institution 
through the medium of life insurance, 
one may be sure that his wishes wil! be 
fulfilled. Wills may be contested, and, 
as we all know, are often broken. Wills 
must be probated. There are legal 
charges. Settlement not infrequently 
takes from one to two years. In Penn- 
sylvania and some other states there is 
a 5 per cent. collateral tax. Charities 
usually need money at once, with no 
waste, but here is waste through loss of 
income, taxes, fees, and possible litiga- 
tion. Bequest insurance does away with 


all this. Payment is made at once to 
the beneficiary, with no deductions. 

But there are two more significant 
reasons for bequest insurance. The first 
is the loan value standing to the credit 
of the charity after the policy has been 
carried three years. It is of real value 
as collateral, and may be listed as an 
asset. 

The second reason is this: In the con- 
tracts of the “old line” life insurance 
companies are settlement options through 
which one may have his bequest ad- 
ministered free of charge. That is, a 
man can be his own executor. 

The above plan contains a suggestion 
to the institutions needing aid; that is, 
to recognize the help at hand. Most life 
insurance agents are high-grade pro- 
fessional men, interested in charitable 
enterprise. The institution they repre- 
sent is wonderfully efficient and secure 
—the strongest financial power in the 
country. It was founded that the bur- 
dens of each might be assumed by all. 

Bequest insurance is tried and proven, 
but the average man does not know of 
it. The field is immense and the possi- 
bilities limitless, if only social worker 
and insurance man will cooperate to 
teach its value. 

J. L. MacGREGOR, Chicago, IIl 


T. B. Magazine Agency 

For several years past the Gaylord 
Farm Sanatorium, Wallingford, Conn., 
of which Dr. David R. Lyman is medical 
superintendent, has conducted a maga- 
zine agency, the profits of which are 
used for the direct benefit of the patients 
of the sanatorium. Friends of the sana- 
torium subscribe to their favorite maga- 
zine and other publications on the fa- 
miliar club plan through the “Sanatorium 
Magazine Agency.” The cost of the 
magazines is thereby reduced to the 
subscriber and the work of the sana- 
torium is benefited without any actual 
sacrifice on the part of the contributor. 


Change of Name Only 


Beginning with the May issue, the 
name of Modern Medicine will be 
changed to the Nation’s Health. This 
is being done, according to an editorial 
announcement by the publishers, to make 
the title more clearly descriptive of the 
present scope and the new and greatly 
enlarged service of the magazine in 
health promotion and conservation. 

The Nation’s Health will be devoted 
to the field of community health, with 
particular reference to industrial and 
institutional health problems. Under the 
latter group will be included problems 
relating to physicial care, health service, 
medical attention in institutions, organi- 
zation of health workers, etc. The edi- 
torial staff will remain as it has been, 
with Dr. John A. Lapp as managing edi- 
tor and Dr. Otho F. Ball as president. 


- country. Tuberculosis workers are invited to send the National Association Bulletin Editor all information suitable for publication in these columns. 


Apportioning State Budget 


The Finance Committee of the Okla- 
homa Public Health Association recently 
proposed an interesting new procedure 
that has in it some suggestions for other 
associations. The committee was facing 
a probable ‘deficit of something like 
$12,000 on the current budget. In order 
to make up the budget, a membership 
campaign was authorized with a 50-50 
division between the local community 
and the state. 

The most significant step, however, in 
this development was the conclusion to 
apportion to each county a definite share 
of the state budget, it being understood 
that the county sheuld raise this appor- 
tionment either on the seal sale or other- 
wise. The apportionment plan has in it 
a number of interesting suggestions for 
financing state and national work and 
deserves careful consideration. 


Transportation Passes for T. B. 
Workers 


Three local electric railways in Salt 


Lake City, Utah, have recognized the 
work of the Utah Public Health Asso- 
ciation by granting a pass to its execu- 
tive secretary, Mr. James H. Wallis. 

Recognition of this sort from public- 
service corporations is not only an indi- 
cation of good campaigning, but consti- 
tutes a distinct saving in the annual cost 
of carrying on. 


ONE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS OFFERED 

FOR LOAN BY THE HOUGHTON COUNTY 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY, HAN- 
COCK, MICH. 
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Auditing 


That public funds should be annually 
audited is axiomatic. That funds con- 
tributed to private organizations for pub- 
lic purposes should be so audited would 
appear to be equally true. That all 
Christmas seal membership and other 
tuberculosis organization funds should 
be audited annually is a part of this 
proposition. 


How greatly this necessity is appre- 
ciated may well be illustrated by the 
action of one state secretary, who, upon 
finding no certified public accountant in 
his locality, checked the association books 
in his trunk on his 500-mile ticket to 
Chicago, where the best possible firm of 
public accountants audited the books at 
reasonable expense while the January 
meeting of the secretaries was in ses- 
sion. 


In the reorganization report recently 
adopted by the directors of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, an annual audit 
of the books of affiliated state associa- 
tions by a certified public accountant, or 
his equivalent, is required. One of the 
largest city associations has its accounts 
audited monthly. It has followed the 
practice for years, and takes great satis- 
faction in the monthly audit. 


The National Information Bureau is 
now an advisor to a host of the largest 
contributors to the philanthropies of the 
United States. It especially covers those 
whose work has national phases, and a 
fundamental requirement of the bureau 
is the item in its creed that all funds 
contributed for philanthropy shall be 
audited at least annually. 


Through the audit, social workers find 
one opportunity to escape from the criti- 
cism of unbusinesslike procedure, some- 
times made by their contributor friends. 


Aside from the information given the 
public, and the assurance given the ex- 
ecutive, the public accountant frequently 
suggests such modern economies in book- 
keeping as make that procedure both 
more pleasant and efficient. 


Home Economics for Federal = 
Board Trainees 


The Michigan Agricultural College, 
Lansing, Mich., where 157 Federal Board 
men are in training, among them being 
a number of ex-tuberculosis patients, 
has assigned the men diagnosed as hav- 
ing some digestive disturbances, to the 
dietetic division of the college. 


According to the physicians, these men 
were undernourished and were eating 
under unhappy, nervous conditions, with 
a general rush at each meal. Under the 
new experiment they pay the actual cost 
for their bgard and nothing for service, 
and all attend the nutrition class. The 
food is served by-the girls of the dietetic 
class, who have charge of the menu and 
direct the table service. As a result of 
the experiment, every man assigned to 
the class has gained from four to eleven 
Dounds. 


Will Lend Original Drawings 


The Houghton County Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Society, Hancock, Mich., re- 
cently printed an anti-spitting poster 
carrying two illustrations showing how 
the public is infected and how to guard 
against it. The association has gener- 
ously offered to lend the original draw- 
ings from which the cuts were made to 
any other tuberculosis organization de- 
siring to make use of them. Requests 
for the sketches should be addressed to 
Mr. John E. Erickson, secretary of the 
association. 


Pennsylvania Revises Censtitution 


The Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Soci- 
ety has revised its Constitution and By- 
Laws to make the organization thor- 
oughly representative of all sections of 
Pennsylvania. The board of directors 
has been enlarged from fifteen to twenty- 
seven members, one-third of whom must 
be physicians and one-third laymen. 
Hereafter the board will meet three times 
a year, in January, May and October, 
instead of monthly. 


While the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society was organized in Philadelphia, 
has always had its headquarters in that 
city and has had its board of directors 
composed almost entirely of Philadel- 
phians throughout its history, the society 
has not taken a sectional view of its 
opportunities and responsibilities in the 
fight against tuberculosis. The society 
has gradually extended its influence 
throughout the state until all of the 
sixty-seven counties, except a few, have 
permanent citizen tuberculosis organiza- 
tions affiliated with the state society. 
In line with this extension of work and 


the naming of directors from all parts if 
the state, it is planned to hold meetings 
of the board outside of Philadelphia. 


When Association Members Move 


When members who are large con- 
tributors of your organization move to 
another county, do you procure their 
new address so that your neighboring 
workers may receive the benefit of their 
new resident’s support ? 

The value of this kind of follow-up 
work was recently illustrated in Phila- 
delphia. When certain war groups dis- 
banded in that city, the Philadelphia 
Health Council and Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee notified tuberculosis organizations 
in various cities and states regarding 
their former members and contributors. 

This plan, if systematically carried 
out, would help considerably toward im- 
pressing the public with the solidarity 
of the tuberculosis movement and there- 
by give it a greater dignity and mo- 
mentum. 


Ohio School of Tuberculosis 


The Ohio State Sanatorium, through 
the State Board of Administration, has 
inaugurated a School of Tuberculosis. 
The courses in the school are given 
throughout the year. Two students only 
are accepted for each period of study, 
which is designed to cover ten days or 
seventy hours. 

The methods include individual in- 
struction and class work in small groups. 
Among the studies taken up are history 
and records, symptomology, non-tuber- 
culous chest diseases, infection and im- 
munity, laboratory, radiology, diagnosis, 
etc. The course is open only to Ohio 
physicians. 


EX-SERVICE MEN 
OVER 2200 CALIFORNIA BOYS WERE DISCHARGED 
FROM THE SERVICE ON ACCOUNT OF TUBERCULOSIS 
EVERY EFFORT 1S BEING MADE TO LOCATE THESE MEN FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 


1. The U.S. Public Health Service has a great many beds available in good 
hospitals where a man may receive care and treatment. 


2. The man may receive this treatment free and draw his compensation 


while he is getting well. 


3. The Federal Board of Vocational Training will continue this help as the 
man improves in the Sanatorium and starts his Vocational Training. 


4, Ex-Service men who are arrested cases of tuberculosis will be able to 
avail themselves of the Land Settlement Act. 


5. Most important of all, with these agencies holding out a Helping Hand, it 
is up to every ex-service man to help locate these men so they can get well. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE THE 


BUREAU OF TUBERCULOSIS, STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, SACRAMENTO 


POSTER ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF TUBERCULOSIS, STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
SACRAMENTO, CALLING ATTENTION OF TUBERCULOUS EX-SERVICE MEN TO 
AVAILABLE BEDS, VOCATIONAL TRAINING, AND THE LAND SETTLEMENT ACT. 
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Regulations Governing Reduced 
Fare for Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 1) 


ticket agents at starting points, showing 
payment of regular, one way, adult tariff 
- fares of not less than 67 cents on going 
journey. 


Purchase of Return Ticket 

If the above regulations have been 
complied with and the necessary mini- 
mum of 350 certificates are presented to 
the special agent, those holding certifi- 
cates will be entitled, up to and including 
June 21, 1921, to a return ticket via the 
same road over which going journey 
was made at one-half of the regular, one 
way, adult tariff fare from New York 
to the point at which certificate was 
issued. Return ticket issued at the re- 
duced fare will not be good on any 
limited train on which special reduced 
fare transportation is not honored. This 
regulation applies to a comparatively 
few trains. 


Transit Limits and Stopovers 
Return tickets will be subject to the 
same transit limits and stopovers as ap- 
plied on regular, one way, tickets. 


Transportation Excluded 


No certificates will be issued in con- 
nection with a child’s half-fare ticket or 
a clergy, charity, employee’s ticket, or any 
form of transportation sold at less than 
the normal one-way ticket fare. 


Annual Meeting N. C. S. 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work will 
be held in Milwaukee, Wis., from 
June 22-29. Of especial interest to tuber- 
culosis workers is the program for Di- 
vision on Public Health, which provides 
for five division meetings and one gen- 
eral evening session. 

The program of these five meetings 
will be as follows: 


“Cooperation and Coordination in Health 
Jork.” 


a. The National Council of Public 
Health—Organization and Program. 

b. National Council for Coordinating 
Child Health Activities. 

c. How Can Voluntary Organizations 
Best Cooperate with Health Offi- 
cials ? 

“The Health Program of the American 
Red Cross.” 

a. The Social Significance of Health 
Centers. 

b. Cooperative Health Plan of the 
New York County Chapter. 

c. Public Health Nursing Program 
and Activities of the A. R. C. 
“Social Sionificance of Child Health 

Work.” 

a. Education in Health Habits. 

b. What State Bureaus of Child Hy- 
giene Are Doing to Promote Child 
Health. 

“Government Agencies in Their Rela- 
tion to Health.” 

a. The United States Public Health 
Service. 


b. The Children’s Bureau. 

c. Department of Agriculture, Exten- 
sion Service in Home Economics. 

d. Bureau of Education. 

“Certain Elements in a Health Program 
for Children” (Joint session with 
Division I, Children). 

a. The Undernourished Child — The 
Significance of Bringing Him Up to 
Standard. 

b. Where should this nutrition ser- 
vice next be centered: in the school 
room; in the child’s own family, in 
the Home? 

c. How much more may be expected 
from medical service in the public 
schools? 

For the evening session the specific 
subjects to be considered are: “Making 
Health Knowledge the Property of the 
Community” and “The Social Need of 
a National Health Program.” 

Among the speakers will be: Mr. 
Sherman C. Kingsley, Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum, Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie, Dr. 
C. A. Pierce, Dr. Anna E. Rude, Dr. C. 
P. Langworthy, Mr. Willard S. Small, 
Mr. Philip Platt, Dr. Donald B. Arm- 
strong and Mr. J. Mace Andress. 


National Social Workers Exchange 
Program 
(Continued from page 3) 

personnel is imperative. In striking con- 
trast to the amount of unemployment in 
other fields, there is a dearth of trained 
social workers. The only way in which 
this need can be met is by recruiting 
young men and women out of colleges 
and elsewhere. 

2. An analysis of the field of social 
work to determine what is a social 
worker is highly imperative at the pres- 
ent time. The Exchange is attempting 
such an analysis. 

3. Vocational guidance to men and 
women who are entering or planning to 
enter the field of social work is of vital 
importance. This the Exchange is at- 
tempting to furnish. 

4. The raising of professional stan- 
dards is another field of service. Lead- 
ers in the Exchange have felt that social 
workers have a profession in the mak- 
ing. If through the activities of the 
Exchange these professional standards 
can be crystallized a great service can 
be performed. 

It will at once be appreciated by all 
that without proper personnel tubercu- 
losis work, as well as other forms of 
social work, will lag. Readers of the 
BULLETIN are invited to share in this 
responsibility. Applications for mem- 
bership should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange, 130 
East 22d street, New York City. 


Conversion of Government 
ce 


The Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
has requested the National Tuberculosis 
Association to do its part in keeping 
active and former service men and 
women informed regarding the rein- 
statement and conversion of their gov- 
ernment insurance. A large amount of 


war risk insurance has been converted 
into United States permanent life in- 
surance, and policies are being written 
and forwarded to the insurers as rapidly 
as possible. 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance is 
prepared to furnish a limited quantity 
of specimen policies to organizations de- 
siring them. 


Washington Trudeau Society 


Trudeau societies are rapidly increas- 
ing in various parts of the country, their 
value having been quickly recognized 
both by physicians and _ tuberculosis 
workers generally. The latest Trudeau 
society is that recently formed in the 
state of Washington for the purpose of 
“stimulating interest among physicians 
in Washington in the tuberculosis prob- 
lem. The responsibility,” as stated in 
constitution, “of eradicating tuberculosis 
in the human race rests largely with the 
medical profession. ... It is therefore 
very important that their interest shall 
be aroused; that they shall become well 
trained in the diagnosis and treatment 
of tuberculosis; that they shall become 
thoroughly acquainted with the interest 
in all activities, both medical and social, 
which are helpful and necessary for the 
eradication of this disease, and that their 
hearty cooperation shall be enlisted.” 

The conditions which physicians ap- 
plying for membership into the society 
are required to meet are that they shall 
be experienced in the diagnosis and 
treatment of tuberculosis, as well as in 
original research, and that they show 
special interest in the problem of tuber- 
culosis eradication. 


Health on Wheels in New Mexico 


Although the value of the traveling 
clinic has become generally recognized 
in public-health work, it is surprising, 
even to those well aware of its possibili- 
ties, to learn what the healthmobile 
actually accomplishes for the rural com- 
munity. A year ago the New Mexico 
Public Health Association sent a travel- 
ing clinic into the rural districts of the 
state under the direction of Dr. Carmelo 
Penaflor. At the conclusion of his trip, 
Dr. Penaflor made the following report 
—a proof of the need for health work 
among rural communities: 

Fifteen hundred and fifty-seven chil- 
dren were examined, with the following 
results: 

52.4 per cent. under weight. 

52.2 per cent. had never used or owned 
a toothbrush. 

66.9 per cent. defective teeth. 

42.1 per cent. defective ears. 

28.4 per cent. nose trouble. 

41.7 per cent. enlarged tonsils. 

31.6 per cent. adenoids. 

42.9 per cent. postural defects. 

6.3 per cent. skin trouble. 

2.5 per cent. more or less marked 
enlargement of the thyroid gland. 

1.5 per cent. clearly defined heart 
trouble. 

1 per cent. hereditary Iuetic infection. 

7.6 per cent. clear and established 
symptoms of either pulmonary or gland 
ular tuberculosis. 
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